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The possible use to which the developed methodology of western literary 
criticism might be put in the analysis of Indian literature might be a deba- 
table point; but no harm can result by making an attempt. On the other 
hand, it might reveal fresh fields of literary appreciation. B. Croce in his 
book Aesthetic says, “Of literary criticism two questions have to be answered 
in evaluating a book: 


1. How is it different from other books (of the kind)? 
2. How pure is it? i.e. how far the author excluded all ideas alien to the 


work as a ‘lyrical intuition’? 


This is an important doctrine as it insists that a work of art should be 
judged as the author intended it to be. Imposing preconceived notions 
prejudices art criticism.” B. Croce played a vital role in shaping western 
aesthetics criticism. 


How is Nalacharitham Attakatha different from other Attakathas? 
Chronologically, Varier’s composition came after the Ramanattom plays 
and the four Attakathas of the Kottayam Raja. Unnayi could not have 
heard of the famous dictum of Michael Angelo that trifles make perfection 
and that perfection is no trifle; but it is a safe bet that he wholeheartedly 
recognised its validity and practised it: Varier never touched anything which 
he did not adorn. He must have not only read the Ramanattom and Kotta- 
yam Attakathas but witnessed their performances also with great attention. 
He scrupulously adopted their external structural pattern of s/okas, pallavi, 
anupallavi and padas as will as danddkas where necessary. (He has added 2 
churnica, a small prose piece in Part III as a literary curiosity). But here the 
similarity ends. How different Nalacharitham is from other Attakathas is 
the main topic of this article. 


Characterization 
As a rule Attakatha authors have bestowed little care and less thought 
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on characterization as such; they seem to think that the Puranic characters— 
most of the Attakathas are based on Puranic stories like the Mahabharata, 
the Ramayana or the Bhagavatha—are familiar to the audience and could be 
taken for granted. 


In some scenes in Kirmeeravadha, the scene between Dharmaputra 
and Panchali, and the scene between Panchali and Lalitha, and in Kalakeya 
Vadha the scenes between Arjuna and Indra and (later) Indrani, as also the 
scene between Arjuna and Urvasi,—the Kottayam plays do exhibit skill in 
characterization. But one has to confess that in these plays there is no 
sustained effort to stick to characterization as ‘the basic moving force for 
the drama. Indeed, some scenes conceived and introduced to create artificial 
dramatic effect not only misfire (at least in the opinion of discerning critics) 
but make the delineation of character weak and incongruous. (example— 
scene between Mathali and Arjuna in Kalakeeyavadha*) 


One distinctive feature of Nalacharitham Attakatha centres round its 
superb characterization which extends from the hero and heroine down to the 
meanest characters. How does the poet reveal the nature of his characters? 
Unlike as in regular dramas where the author hasto address the audience solely 
through the dramatis personae, the slokas in Attakatha are the words of the 
poet. Varier uses crisp suggestive words to describe the nature of the charac- 
ters in the slokas that introduce them; but it is in shaping their dialogue 
that he reveals his mastery of the functioning of the human mind. They are 
live human beings—including the swan and karkota, the snake but without 
losing their basic nature—who sometimes develop independent thinking. 
Kali in the scene between him and the Devas speaking out of turn—Part 
II, Scene 3—and Nala threatening the immortal Kali with death in Part III, 
Scene 13, and getting away with it, are examples. Soliloquy is one effective 
means used by great dramatists for delineation of character. It is significant 
that this form is never seen used in any Attakathas except Nalacharitham in 
which this technique is used profusely. In Part III, Scene 2, the soliloquy 
of Nala reminds one of ‘jaeques’ in Shakespeare’s As you like it. Again the 
one in Part III, Scene 11, his soliloquy about Damayanti can well stand near 
Hamlet’s famous one. There are many other eloquent soliloquies of 
Damayanti and of Nala which reveal their innate noble nature. When new 
characters appear, in their opening scene itself the poet takes particular 
care to introduce subtle hints and suggestive words in their conversation 
which make their future role not only plausible but inevitable. Thus the 
motivations become convincing. Part II, Scene 4, Pushkara and Kali and 
Dwapara, Part III, Scene 4, Rituparna and Bahuka, are some examples. 


- Two topics not unrelated to characterization may be briefly dealt with 


*For genuine dramatic situations created from imagination c.f., those in Disciple and 
Son or Father and Daughter of Vallathol’s Poems. 
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here. Could some characters be omitted without weakening the story? Some 
unthinking literary critics have suggested that the swan in Part IV is super- 
fluous and could be dropped. It is true this swan is not in the Puranic story; 
but the poet has made this alteration as he did in other details in appropriate 
cases. K.K. Raja, a discerning critic, has given a crushing reply to this 
criticism with the remark that the presence of Hanuman in the coronation 
of Sri Rama (in the Ramayana) is as appropriate or the reverse as that of 
the swan in Part IV, Nalacharitham. Varier has advisedly introduced the 
swan in the fourth day’s play to highlight the keen sense of gratitude in his 
hero,—a mental trait which philosophers are agreed, could save a person 
from serious harm, whatever other undesirable tendencies he might develop. 
Nalacharitham is as tightly knit as a jet plane. 


The other question is does the poet reveal his own views through parti- 
cular characters? In Part II, the scene between Damayanti and the Kattalan, 
in the latter’s pada, “‘Pathichodrkum pranapayé jathich6dyam Vénta tho- 
tuvan.” (even the most orthodox highborn would not raise any question of 
caste when it is a case of life or death) is an oblique skit at social snobbery 
and caste untouchability. In the same Kattalan’s pada a bit later, there is 
the, ““Manamangum mizhiyingum” (What good would it do with your eyes 
here and your mind elsewhere?) which seems to refer to human insincerity 
with disparagement. In part III, in the scene between Nala and Karkotaka, 
in the latter’s pada, “Néthanne Vénamthava gunaghatané” (for the rest, 
you are the architect of your own fate) is the manly philosophy of life pro- 
claimed by the poet even at a time when the large majority of people firmly 
believed in a preordained Destiny. How does one spot the poet’s views in 
the words of his characters? I am unable to formulate any definite rules 
about the matter. Even thus, I feel I owe it to my readers to explain why 
I think the above ideas are the poet’s own. If these portions are dropped 
from the padas of the repective characters, none-the audience or those 
characters themselves—would miss them. But this does not mean that those 
portions are superfluous. They are eminently relevant and appropriate where 
they are. How can the same set of ideas belong to two different people? 
Well, that is a trick only a genius like Unnayi can play. Nalacharitham is 
different from all Attakathas composed before or after it. These differences 
are many and varied, obvious and subtle, radical and revolutionary that 
‘they defy description without long quotations from it and from others, 
which is out of the question in a brief article like this. I shall refer to some 
of them under different heads. 


Slokas 
In Attakathas slokas serve a threefold purpose: 


1, They describe in the words of the author the context of the plot till 
the moment the succeeding padas (in the first person) carry forward 
the story; 
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2. The slokas before a scene begins also carry either as the last word or 
in some prominent place in it, the name of the cast of character who 
appears on the stage as an obvious precaution to help the audience place 
the dumb actor. 


3. In some slokas the poet also gives a hint what basic emotion the enter- 
ing actor is to exhibit. Varier in his slokas has done full justice to all 
these three uses; but true to his unique genius he has managed to make 
his slokas serve a wide and varied range of other artistic purposes too, 
as distinct from other Attakatha authors. While the slokas in Rama- 
nattom are in Manipravalam those in the Kottayam plays are in majestic 
sanskrit with plenty of figures of speech and classical literary embelli- 
shments. Even in the choice of the language for his slokas some of which 
are in pure sanskrit, some in Manipravalam and some in pure Malayalam 
Varier proclaims his originality and contempt for convention. He had 
a definite plan and purpose of his own. He believed the depth of the 
emotional and intellectual content was the hall-mark of highclass litera- 
ture; literary ornaments if they come naturally and prove pertinent to 
the context, are welcome. Sloka 10 of Part III, for instance, describing 
how Damayanti dismissed Parnada summarily with gifts is a brief one 
which unthinking critics have dubbed lifeless and prosaic. The fact is, 
it reflects the emotional upset of Damayanti coming to know that her 
husband could be at Ayodhya and her haste to plan her next move to 
get united with him. The poet has exercised the greatest restraint in shap- 
ing the slokas (and padas, too) to suit the context of the plot and the 
mood of the characters. He never allows his literary fluency or poetic 
skill to outrun the needs of the context as all other Attakatha authors 
do. 


Sloka 21 of Part I, introducing the scene of Damayanti and Nala in the 
guise of the messenger of the Devas runs thus:- 
“Though the person in front of her resembled the image of her lord which 
she had pieced together from hear-say reports and enthroned in her mind, 
she inferred he might be a Deva because he could go out of sight, at will. 
This thought helped her to overcome her shyness; the courtesy due to a 
guest, surprise (that he should have entered her well guarded residence) 
and excitement (in the presence of a male)—all these showed on her face 
when she slowly spoke thus”. Notice how the sloka gives specific hints to 
begin the acting of the scene. The succeeding sloka 22, which introduces the 
Next scene between the Devas and Nala contains in its forepart what 
emotions Nala is to exhibit—astonishment, affection, respect and deep love— 
on his face at the close of his scene with Damayanti: Sloka 13 of Part III, 
depicts Bahuka’s feelings, the message of Sudeva to Rituparna kindled in 
him:- nectar (the news that Damayanti is with her parents) poison (the 
Tumour of her second marriage) torture—(the words of Rituparna) 
to him (Bahuka) and palpitation—({due to uncertainty whether Bhaimi 
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would stoop to such a course). Sloka 9 of Part IV gives explicit directions 
about the succeeding scene of Damayanti and Bahuka with its parenthetical 
phrase,—‘“‘Bahuka who came to her”, as also the emotions to be exhibited 
by Damayanti before she starts her pada. 


Here is an example of the poct’s genius and originality :- 


Sloka 11 of Part I, is introduced interrupting the conversation between the 
.swan and Damayanti who have only just finished their first padas (14 and 15). 
I have not come across a single such instance in any other Attakatha. Far 
from producing a sense of break, the sloka affords a short spell for 
Damayanti to show her shame-facedness that the clever swan by adroitly 
introducing the name of Nala in his pada had induced her to disclose unwitt- 
ingly the secret of her heart; secondly it gives her the opportunity to show 
her interest in the swan’s expected reply to the question posed by her in her 
charanam 3, “in case-you are helpful,” thirdly, it is a pause for the swan to 
plan his next move; above all the poet helps the audience (and the actors) 
to understand the psychological principles he is applying in the delineation 
of character for which the sloka is the key. Incidentally, the author reminds 
us with this suggestive technique that he is writing the text for a visual 
art-form. Sloka 12 of Part I, is onomatopoeic and isa picture with words of 
the purposely quickflying swan returing from his mission, introducing the 
succeeding scene (4) of Nala and the swan. This scene is concluded by sloka 
13 which runs as follows:- “I have bound your heart to that of Damayanti 
and even if Indra in person were to attempt to shake it, he would not 
succeed: this being so, should I mention, Oh King, the case of others? When 
- you think of me I shall appear. “‘So saying the swan flew away, and dis- 
appeared. Here the poet uses the sloka to shorten the length of a scene by 
including the idea which normally should be incorporated in a charanam 
of the pada, in a sloka. Padas which are sung are elaborately acted with 
mudras (hand-signs) and Kalasams (end-dances); but the ideas in inverted 
commas in slokas which are recited musically, are shown in leghu mudras 
(summary hand-signs) and without Kalasams and the saving in time is not 
inconsiderable. Similarly, sloka 9 of Part III, which serves as the introduction 
to the scene (7) of Damayanti and Parnadan saves a charanam of the 
oe Dandakam by incorporating in it the ideas left unsaid in the 
ormer. 


Sloka 16 of Part II contains word pictures of different types of people— 
nosy parkers, superstitious fellows and Don juans—among the merchants 
Damayanti comes across. Compared with other Attakathas there are many 
more slokas in Nalacharitham meant to be acted. Varier mi ght have observed 
a tendency among the actors to be indifferent when the slokas, which are the 
words of the author, are recited. This may vitiate the acting as they may fail 
to call up the appropriate emotion on their faces at the time they begin to 
act their padas. The poet perhaps hoped to correct their wrong approach by 
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including such slokas in his Attakatha. Sloka 15 of Part II is to be acted by 
Damayanti towards the end of her previous pada. (This is a vital factor 
which affects the course of the story as envisaged by Varier). Sloka 4 of 
Part III, is to be acted by Nala as though he has not seen Karkotaka. Sloka 
14 of Part III, (lines 3 and 4 should be acted by Rituparana before he enters 
the chariot). Sloka 15 of Part III should be acted by Varshneya before he 
begins his pada. Sloka 16 of Part III is to be mimed and acted by Rituparna 
—~Sloka 10 of Part IV, (the forepart) is to be acted by Damayanti and mimed. 
The slokas in Nalacharitham stand in a class by themselves. : 


The Padas 


Knowing, as he did that the padas in an Attakatha make or mar it, 
Varier has bestowed the greatest care in their composition. A few padas are 
in pure sanskrit, a few are in pure Malayalam and the rest in Manipravalam 
with its ratio of sanskrit content varying sharply. As there are no other 
Attakathas (as far as I know) where pure sanskrit padas are used, this feature 
in Nalacharitham has been criticised by thoughtless critics as examples of 
the author’s waywardness or indiscipline. But this is really adding insult to 
injury as we shall see from a specific example. In part I scene 7, (Indra and 
the Devas and later Nala) the pallavi and anupallavi are all in pure sanskrit, 
but they are the words of Indra addressed to Agni, Yama and Varuna 
(Devas) when they have seen Nala in his chariot at some distance before 
Nala has seen them. (He enters the stage only later) what can be more natural 
or appropriate than that the lord of the Devas talking to fellow Devas. 
should be in the deva-bhasha, sanskrit (the succeeding pada addressed to 
Nala is in Manipravalam). The padas themselves have great poetic merit, 
have intellectual depth of thought, helping the quick progress of the plot, 
suit the nature and mood of the characters and serve the deepest purpose 
of the choreographic needs of the actors. Above all, their musical appeal 
has to be experienced to be appreciated. One discerning critic has said that 
while the music of padas in other Attakathas stems from strings of sweet 
sounding words, the music of Nalacharitham padas flows from the heart 
of the poet, which makes it overflow all language barriers. Foreigners 
ignorant of Malayalam do enjoy and appreciate the music. 


Examples could be found in this Attakatha for almost all the literary 
Ornaments listed in prosody or grammar like metaphor, simile, alliteration 
and yamakom (words of three or more letters having different meanings, 
a sort of pun). Whenever Varier uses classical metaphors he gives it a twist 
to ensure novelty. Poets usually compare the eyes and gait of ladies to those 
of the deer and that of the elephant. Unnayi goes a step further and implies 
that the deer learnt the play of their eyes from Damayanti and the elephants, 
how to walk from her gait. (See Part III scene 7, the soliloquy pada 11, 
charanam 2) Rhymes deserve special mention. The play is verily saturated 
with rhymes, ryhmes at the beginning, middle and end of lines, rhymes. 
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everywhere. Nor are these rhymes forced or strained sacrificing the appro- 
priateness or precision of words. It is as if the rhyming words lined up before 
the poet begging for inclusion. 


There is a saying among sanskrit scholars that writing a successful drama 
is the ultimate test of poetic genius probably because, unlike the novelist or 
poet, the dramatist has a disadvantage in the matter of self-expression—he 
can speak only through the characters. In Attakatha, however, the slokas 
provide a medium for the author to address the audience directly and we 
have seen how Varier took full advantage of it. Even with this freedom all 
other Attakatha writers seem to think that theirs is an art-form different 
from classical drama and that it is impossible to incorporate any of its 
standard features into an Attakatha. It is precisely this feat that Unnayi has 
achieved without impairing in the least the classical background, acting 
pattern or technique of Kathakali. He has, in shaping the construction of 
the plot kept in mind the five standard Sandhis (junctures) laid down by 
sanskrit scholars for dramas and incorporated them in his work as far as 
possible. They are mukham, pratimukham, garbham, vimarsam and nirvahanam 
which roughly correspond, in that order, to Exposition, Complication, 
Climax, Resolution and Conclusion in the language of Western dramatic 
criticism. The story, till the swan’s delivery of his message to Damayanti 
may loosely be regarded as exposition, the rest till the end of the dice-game, 
complication, the remaining events till the separation of Nala and Dama- 
yanti as climax, from which stage till the arrival of Rituparna in Kundinapuri 
as resolution and the rest as conclusion. 


The poet has also found a proper place in his Attakatha for the delineation 
of the Rasas (feelings or sentiments) as in sanskrit dramas. The main senti- 
ment of Nalacharitha is Sringara (erotic) in all its stages and ramifications 
and complications. The first four scenes and scenes seven, eight and nine 
of the first day’s play deal with it with great delicacy, suggestiveness and 
dignity. The scene in which the swan bemoans his capture by Nala evokes 
Karuna (pathos) while that in which Nala meets the challenge of Pushkara 
for dice-play discloses veera (heroic) rasa. In the last scene of Part II where 
Dayamanti meets her father, King Bhima’s padas are saturated with 
Vatsalya, a sentiment akin to Karuna. In scene 5 of Part III, the opening 
soliloquy of Bahuka is a master-painting of Vipralambha Sringara (love in 
Separation) without an equal in Malayalam literature. The soliloquy of 
Varshneeya in the running chariot (Part III, scene 12) exemplifies Adbhuta 
(marvellous) rasa while Nala’s confrontation with Kali (Part III, scene 13) 
evokes the Roudra (furious) rasa. 


Believe it or not, the three unities of Greek dramaturgy have been 
observed by Varier in shaping his Attakatha. Each day’s story is a well- 
knit unit but fits into place smoothly to form the bigger unit of the whole 
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Attakatha. Similarly, each day’s play moves briskly to its culmination with- 
out disclosing any gaps in time. For instance, according to the Puranic 
story Kali had to wait spying on Nala for twelve years to get a chance to 
posses him, but the poet has ignored it. In this context a delightful tech- 
nique, never seen in any other Attakatha* used by Varier deserves notice. 
Part II, Scene 2 pada 3, of Nala to Damayanti is a flash-back in its true 
sense and artistic use. It seeks to wear off her feminine shyness and is a 
master-stroke of psychology. Nalacharitham is as different from other 


Attakathas as difference can be. 


Scholars and literary critics have not only ignored the second doctrine 
enunciated by Benedetto Croce but contradicted it. They call Nalacharitham 
a ‘drama’ unwittingly inviting the charge that they are following the well- 
known dictum of the dog being given a bad name. Imposing preconceived 
notions about Kathakali based on the text and attaprakaram of the 
Kottayam plays, they pronounce Varier’s Attakatha is unfit for the stage of 
Kathakali. It is like trying to fix a passport size photo-frame to a full-size 
photo and condemning it. Because of its intrinsic merits and appeal both 
to the common man and the learned Nalacharitham refused to go out of 
circulation. Meanwhile, two stalwarts of literary criticism, Kuttikrishna 
Marar and Professor Mundasseri discovered the unique merits of this 
Attakatha praising it to the skies and hailing it as the saviour of Kathakali 
art-form. The other Attakathas are liable to get stale and stereotyped incourse 
of time. They contain little food for thought. Nalacharitham, on the other 
hand, like what Shakespeare’s plays have done to English drama, can keep 
Kathakali interesting and thought-provoking for centuries to come. It is 
significant that Unnayi Varier never imitated another Attakatha and his 


own continues to be inimitable. 





*The thapas-sattam of Ravana in Ravandlbhavam is no flash-back as it is merely 
an elaborate Thanteectatam without the backing of the text and does not help the pro- 


gtess of the plot. 


